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In  February  of  1997,  Governor  Marc  Racicot  appointed  a  group  of  26  Montanans  to  examine  the  profession 
of  teaching  in  Montana  and  to  formulate  recommendations  to  ensure  that  all  Montana  students  are  taught 
by  caring,  competent,  and  effective  educators.  After  almost  18  months  of  discussion,  review,  and  deliberation, 
this  group,  the  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching,  presents  this  final  report. 

Based  largely  upon  the  1996  recommendations  of  the  National  Commission  on  Teaching  and  America's 
Future,  a  national  organization  with  pubUc  and  private  sector  representation  from  throughout  the  country, 
this  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  report  focuses  upon  the  following  six,  core  recommendation  areas: 

1)  Get  serious  about  standards,  for  both  students  and  teachers; 

2)  Reinvent  teacher  preparation  and  professional  development; 

3)  Fix  teacher  recruitment  and  put  qualified  teachers  in  every  classroom; 

4)  Encourage  and  reward  teacher  knowledge  and  skill; 

5)  Create  schools  that  are  organized  for  student  and  teacher  success;  and 

6)  Foster  Federal  education  policies  which  promote  quality  teaching  practices. 

As  a  result,  the  report  thoroughly  examines  the  issues  of  teacher  preparation,  hiring,  recruitment,  professional 
development,  salary  structures,  and  standards  in  Montana  and  articulates  the  following  series  of  proposals 
to  advance  the  profession  of  teaching  throughout  the  state. 

Recommendation  Area  I:  Get  serious  about  standards  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  recommends: 

♦  The  continuation  of  efforts  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  and  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
(OPI)  to  develop  a  coordinated  system  of  standards  and  assessments  for  all  Montana  students; 

♦  The  coordination  of  new  student  standards  with  the  next  review  of  the  Montana  Teacher  Education 
program  standards; 

♦  That  all  teacher  education  programs  in  the  state  recommending  their  graduates  for  certification  in 
Montana  meet  state  standards  which  meet  or  exceed  the  unit  standards  of  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE),  and  that  teacher  certification  only  be  granted  to  persons 
graduating  from  a  state  or  an  NCATE  approved  teacher  education  program;  and 

♦  That  all  teacher  education  programs  in  Montana  require  the  completion  of  performance-based 
assessments  prior  to  graduation. 

Recommendation  Area  II:  Reinvent  teacher  preparation  and  professional  development. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  recommends: 

♦  That  the  Montana  Legislature  adequately  fund  the  teacher  education  program  review  process; 

♦  That  cooperating  teachers  who  supervise  student  teachers  and  other  students  in  field  experiences 
receive  additional  compensation  enhancements; 

♦  That  the  university  system  allocate  additional  tuition  dollars  to  support  and  enhance  the  student 
teaching  experience  for  both  students  and  supervising  teachers; 

♦  That  the  Montana  Legislature  fund  the  Partnerships  in  Education  Initiative  at  the  level  requested  by 
the  Board  of  Regents; 

♦  That  school  districts  and  professional  teaching  staffs  develop,  implement,  and  maintain  peer  mentorship 
systems;  and 

♦  That  the  Montana  Legislature  provide  funding  for  school  districts  to  develop,  implement  and  maintain 
peer  mentoring  systems. 


Recominendation  Area  HI:  Fix  teacher  recruitment  and  put  a  qualified  teacher  in  every  classroom. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  recommends: 

♦  The  development  and  dissemination  of  a  study  regarding  the  employment,  assignment,  and  retention 
of  Montana  teachers,  as  well  as  a  review  of  educational  literature  to  study  best  practices; 

♦  That  Montana  school  districts  begin  to  evaluate  their  own  hiring  practices  to  ensure  that  quaUty 
instruction  becomes  their  chief  focus  in  hiring  and  placing  teaching  professionals;  and 

♦  That  Montana  schools  and  universities  encourage  and  promote  a  more  diverse  teaching  force  through 
a  variety  of  recruitment,  hiring,  and  support  mechanisms. 

Recommendation  Area  FV:  Encourage  and  reward  teacher  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  recommends: 

♦  The  continuation  of  efforts  to  encourage,  recognize  and  reward  those  teachers  who  complete  the 
requirements  to  earn  National  Board  Certification  from  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards; 

♦  That  the  Montana  Legislature  appropriate  funds  to  Montana  pubhc  school  districts  to  provide  National 
Board  Certified  (NBC)  teachers  a  $3,000  annual  professional  stipend  for  the  life  of  their  certificate; 
and 

♦  That  the  Governor's  Office,  OPI,  Montana  University  System  and  others  develop  a  recognition  program 
for  individuals,  schools,  and/or  communities  that  improve  the  success  of  minority  students. 

Recommendation  Area  V:  Create  schools  that  are  organized  for  student  and  teacher  success. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  recommends: 

♦  The  ongoing  development  of  both  a  Montana  School  Profile  and  the  Montana  Improving  Schools 
Through  Accreditation  (MISTA)  program,  both  of  which  are  a  part  of  OPI's  Improving  Montana  Schools 
plan. 

Recommendation  Area  VI:  Foster  federal  education  policies  which  promote  quality  teaching 
practices. 

The  Montana  Commisson  on  Teaching  recommends: 

♦  That  the  federal  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  should  allow  broad  use  of  funds  for  K-12/ 
higher  education  partnerships  that  will  improve  teacher  preparation  and  professional  development. 

♦  That  the  federal  E-Rate  program  for  schools  and  libraries  be  fully  funded  and  implemented. 

These  recommendations,  along  with  the  more  specific  and  additional  proposals  contained  within  this  report, 
start  from  the  initial  premise  that  quality  teaching  is  the  most  important  factor  in  enhancing  student 
learning.  Therefore,  they  represent  what  the  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  believes  to  be  the  single 
most  important  strategy  for  improving  the  quaUty  of  Montana's  schools.  As  a  result,  the  Montana  Commission 
on  Teaching  hopes  that  the  report's  recommendations  and  analysis  will  lead  to  heightened  awareness  and 
serious  discussions  of  teacher  quality  issues  throughout  our  state.  Furthermore,  we  look  forward  to  working 
with  other  Montanans  to  implement  the  above  recommendations  and  to  strengthen  the  profession  that 
matters  most. 


u 


The  National  Commission  on  Teaching  and  America's  Future  (NCTAF) 

In  September  1996,  What  Matters  Most:  Teaching  for  America's  Future,  the  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Teaching  and  America's  Future,  asked  that  teacher  professionalism  be  placed  squarely  in  the  center  of 
our  nation's  reform  agenda.  The  Commission  report  argued  that  without  a  renewed  and  sustained 
commitment  to  teachers'  learning  and  school  development,  the  goal  of  dramatically  enhancing  school 
performance  for  all  of  America's  children  would  remain  unfulfilled. 

The  Commission  report,  funded  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
was  launched  November  14,  1994.  The  national  commission  was  chaired  by  Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.  of 
North  Carolina  and  directed  by  Linda  Darling-Hammond  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The 
Commission's  report  concludes  that  an  impasse  has  been  reached  in  school  reform:  most  schools  and 
teachers  cannot  achieve  the  goals  set  out  in  new  student  standards  not  because  they  are  unwilling  to  change, 
but  because  they  do  not  know  how.  Furthermore,  the  systems  they  work  in  do  not  support  them  in  learning 
to  do  so.  The  Commission's  report  offers  a  counterpoint  to  the  current  uneven  and  disconnected  approach 
regarding  who  teaches  and  what  their  qualifications  are,  how  they  are  recruited,  selected,  and  inducted,  and 
how  they  are  developed,  assessed,  and  rewarded. 

The  Commission  report  raises  issues  and  difficulties  that  have  been  barely  known  to  the  pubUc.  For  example, 
in  1991  roughly  one-quarter  of  newly  hired  American  teachers  lacked  full  qualifications  for  their  jobs.  Over 
12%  of  new  hires  entered  the  classroom  without  any  formal  training  at  all,  and  nearly  one-fourth  (23%)  of 
all  secondary  teachers  did  not  hold  even  a  minor  in  their  main  teaching  field.  This  was  true  for  more  than 
30%  of  mathematics  teachers.  The  proportions  are  much  higher  in  high-poverty  schools  and  in  lower  track 
classes.  In  fact,  in  schools  with  the  highest  minority  enrollments,  students  have  less  than  a  50%  chance  of 
getting  a  science  or  mathematics  teacher  who  holds  a  Ucense  and  a  degree  in  the  field  they  teach.  The 
Commission  reported  on  studies  revealing  that  the  difference  in  teacher  quaUfications  and  experience  can 
account  for  most  of  the  differences  in  student  achievement-even  when  factors  such  as  home  background 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  good  news  is  that  many  schools  and  schools  of  education  have  undertaken  major  reforms  that  have 
proven  successful-with  many  examples  of  best  practices  found  in  the  Commission's  partner  states.  Now, 
new  data  reports  have  indicated  that  fewer  teachers  are  under-prepared  and  higher  standards  for  teachers 
and  students  are  being  established  and  enforced. 

However,  what  the  Commission  report  revealed~and  what  continues  to  be  true  today-is  that  teacher  quality 
reforms  have  not  expanded  system  wide.  In  too  many  places,  recruitment  and  hiring  practices  are  out  of 
sync  with  new  student  standards  as  well  as  the  exploding  diversity  of  students  entering  our  schools;  states 
and  school  districts  have  poor  systems  in  place  to  attract  and  retain  the  kinds  of  teachers  needed  for  the 
positions  and  locations  where  they  are  needed  most;  standards  for  schools  of  education  are  unevenly  applied; 
professional  development  investments  are  severely  limited  and  typical  offerings  do  not  come  close  to  meeting 
the  demands  created  by  new  standards  for  student  learning;  most  nations  with  whom  we  compete 
economically  have  a  far  greater  proportion  of  educators  who  actually  teach  in  the  classroom  and  they  receive 
2-3  times  more  professional  development  time  than  teachers  in  America;  and  teacher  evaluation  and  reward 
systems  are  distincdy  disconnected  from  the  nation's  educational  goals. 

Drawing  on  a  wide  range  of  research  findings  as  well  as  vivid  examples  of  best  practices  across  America  and 
abroad,  the  report  posed  a  provocative  set  of  recommendations  as  well  as  a  policy  blueprint  regarding  the 
entirety  of  the  teacher  development  continuum.  The  Commission  report  challenged  the  nation  to  embrace 
a  set  of  turning  points  that  will  put  us  on  a  path  to  serious,  successful,  long-term  improvements  in  teaching 
and  learning  in  America.  The  Commission's  recommendations  provide  the  structure  for  this  report. 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 

When  Governor  Racicot  received  the  National  Commission's  report  and  the  invitation  for  Montana  to  apply 
to  become  a  partner  state  in  further  Commission  work,  his  office  immediately  began  to  move  forward.  Many 
in  the  Montana  education  community  were  contacted  and  all  were  supportive.  In  February  of  1997,  the 
National  Commission  on  Teaching  and  America's  Future  selected  Montana  to  be  one  of  the  12  "partner 
states."  In  this  way,  the  state  began  a  comprehensive  review  of  Montana's  systems  of  teacher  preparation 
and  professional  development. 

Shortly  after  being  notified  of  Montana's  partnership.  Governor  Racicot  appointed  a  "Montana  Commission 
on  Teaching"  (MCT)  consisting  of  26  policy  makers  and  professionals  all  of  whom  represent  diverse  interests 
and  expertise  in  the  field  of  education.  [A  complete  Ust  of  the  members  of  the  Montana  Commission  can  be 
found  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  report.]  These  individuals  met  on  eight  different  occasions  throughout 
the  next  year  and  a  half,  examining  current  poUcies  and  practices  which  were  oudined  in  a  Montana  PoUcy 
Inventory,  created  especially  for  the  state  commission  and  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  partnership. 
While  the  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  did  not  find  the  issues  of  unlicensed  new  teachers  or  misassigned 
teachers  to  be  significant  in  this  state,  it  did  discover  other  issues  which  needed  to  be  addressed. 

The  report  which  follows  is  the  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching's  recommendations  to  improve  teacher 
education,  recruitment,  induction,  hiring,  retention,  and  rewards  in  Montana.  By  improving  these  elements 
of  the  teaching  profession,  we  beheve  we  will  improve  the  opportunities  for  success  for  all  Montana's  students. 
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GET  SERIOUS  ABOUT  STANDARDS  FOR  BOTH  STUDENTS  &  TEACHERS 


Student  Standards 

There  is  no  question  that  Montana's  system  of 
pubUc  education  has  been  effective,  by  standard 
test  measurements,  by  the  success  of  our  graduates, 
and  by  the  contributions  that  many  Montanans 
have  made  to  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  vi^orld. 
How^ever,  each  new  age  requires  us  to  reexamine 
the  expectations  of  our  public  education  system 
and  to  determine  what  we  want  the  students  who 
come  through  the  system  to  know  and  be  able  to 
do.  There  was  a  time  when  rote  memorization  and 
recitation,  and  the  use  of  a  slide  rule  were  the  marks 
of  an  educated  person.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
changes  in  this  century  and  the  fast-approaching 
next  century,  citizens  need  to  be  able  to  understand 
statistics  and  probability,  conduct  research  utilizing 
a  variety  of  data  bases  and  the  Internet,  solve 
complex  problems  creatively,  work  effectively  in 
groups,  and  express  themselves  with  a  variety  of 
media.  They  also  are  expected  to  understand 
global,  physical,  economic  and  political  changes, 
and  to  have  empathy  and  provide  support  for  their 
fellow  human  beings. 

The  clearest  way  to  help  our  students  get  the 
education  that  will  equip  them  to  function  and 
enrich  this  complex  world  is  to  define  our 
educational  expectations  in  a  set  of  standards  and 
to  develop  an  assessment  system  which  will 
measure  how  well  our  students  are  meeting  these 
new  standards. 

"Standards  and  assessments  define  learning  and  how 
we  as  educators,  parents,  and  members  of  the  public 
know  whether  students  have  mastered  what  they  need 
to  know.  .  .  A  standards  and  assessment  system  is 
essential  to  provide  accountability . . .  to  show  progress 
.  .  .  [and]  to  focus  resources  on  what  counts-helping 
schools  [and  students]  reach  the  standards"  -  Robert 
Rothman 


Montana  Student  Standards 

In  1989,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fifties,  Montana 
developed  general  goals  in  all  education  program 
areas.  These  general  standards  were  representative 
of  national  content  standards  that  were  available 
at  the  time.  In  every  program  area  they  exempUfied 
the  best  thinking  in  the  field,  modified  by  what 
Montana  educators  felt  were  best  for  their  students. 
These  standards  were  quite  short  and  very  general. 
Benchmarks  were  also  developed  at  three  levels: 
upon  completion  of  primary  education  (typically 
the  third  grade),  upon  completion  of  intermediate 
education  (typically  the  eighth  grade),  and  upon 
graduation  (typically  the  twelfth  grade).  In  the 
final  form,  these  benchmarks  became  a  part  of  the 
appendix  of  the  Montana  School  Accreditation 
Standards  currendy  in  use  and  therefore,  they  are 
only  recommendations,  not  requirements,  for 
school  districts  to  meet.  [Project  Excellence  reports, 
1989.1 

As  part  of  the  Improving  Montana  Schools 
Program,  funded  by  the  1997  Legislature,  the  Board 
of  Public  Education  and  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  are  conducting  a  review  and  revision 
of  the  state  student  standards.  These  standards 
will  be  more  specific  about  content  to  be  included 
in  curriculum  and  will  provide  benchmarks  to 
measure  how  well  students  are  doing.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  new  standards  will  be 
published  as  administrative  rules.  Thus: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
commends  the  Montana  Board  of  Public 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  for  undertaking  a  review  and 
revision  of  Montana's  academic  standards  for 
student  learning  and  supports  their  plan  to 
place  the  new  standards  in  the  Administrative 
Rules  of  Montana. 


Student  Assessment 

With  regard  to  assessment,  the  Montana  Board  of 
PubUc  Education  requires  all  public  school 
students  in  grades  4,  8,  and  11  to  take  a  norm- 
referenced,  standardized  test  in  reading,  language 
arts,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies. 
School  districts  have  an  option  of  choosing  among 
three  commercial  tests.  As  of  1996,  41  percent  of 
the  students  took  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
(ITBS),  37  percent  took  the  Comprehensive  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  (CTBS),  and  19  percent  took  the 
Stanford  test.  In  Montana,  it  is  at  the  district  level 
that  specific  curriculum  is  developed.  By  providing 
districts  some  choice  in  commercial  tests,  the  state 
allows  for  better  curriculum  and  assessment 
alignment.  These  tests  are  all  multiple  choice. 
[ARM  10.56.101.] 

There  is  no  specific  state  mandate  for  performance 
assessment  such  as  an  assessment  where  students 
actually  wTite  an  essay  give  a  speech,  or  "perform" 
some  other  task.  However,  in  the  current 
accreditation  rules,  districts  are  required  to  assess 
student  progress  in  all  program  areas  and  at  all 
levels.  Districts  are  encouraged  to  use  a  variety  of 
assessment  measures  to  match  their  specific 
curriculum  standards.  The  Montana  School 
Accreditation  Standards  actually  suggest  that  in 
addition  to  traditional  teacher-made  tests,  criterion- 
referenced  tests,  and  standardized  norm-referenced 
tests,  districts  utilize: 

•  actual  communication  assessments  such  as  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  assessments; 

•  samples  oj  student  work  and/or  narrative  reports 
passed  Jrom  grade  to  grade; 

•  samples  of  students'  creative  and/or  performance 
work; 

•  surveys  of  carryover  skills  to  other  program  areas 
and  outside  of  school. 

[Accreditation  Standard  ARM  10.55.603f 

At  the  present  time,  the  state  does  not  collect  data 
from  districts  as  to  the  specifics  of  how  they  are 
meeting  this  requirement.  Because  each  district 
has  developed  different  criteria,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  see  any  general  patterns  if  it  did  try  to  collect 
the  specific  data.  With  a  comprehensive 
assessment  system,  teachers  would  utilize  the  same 
criteria,  student  assessments  could  be  scored  by 
different  teachers,  and  the  results  could  be  reported 
to  the  state. 


The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  knows  from  a 
variety  of  test  results,  where  it  does  collect  the  data, 
that  Montana  students  do  well  when  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation: 

"Montana  students'  average  scores  in  grades  4,  8  and 
11  are  generally  well  above  the  national  average  on 
the  required  standardized,  norm-referenced  tests.  This 
is  consistent  with  NAEP  state  hy  state  results  and  with 
State  ACT  and  SAT  college  hoard  scores  showing 
Montana  students  scoring  significantly  above  national 
averages."  [Montana  Statewide  Summary,  1995-96 
Student  Assessment  Rule  ARM  10.56. 101  f 

While  test  score  data  for  Montana  students  are 
typically  good,  in  order  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future,  we  need  to  tie  assessment  to  Montana's 
new  standards.  In  this  way  we  can  assure  that 
Montana  students  are  meeting  the  high 
performance  expectations  we  establish. 

Another  part  of  the  Improving  Montana  Schools 
Program,  which  the  Board  of  PubUc  Education  and 
OPI  are  currently  undertaking,  is  the  development 
of  an  assessment  system  which  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  revised  Montana  standards.  Based  on  this 
work: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
further  supports  the  ongoing  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  to  revise  and  adapt 
academic  learning  standards  and  to  develop 
a  coordinated  student  assessment  system  for 
the  state. 


MONTANA  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  INITIATIVE: 
STANDARDS  REVISION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Report  to  the  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
Wm.  M.  "Bill"  Cooper,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction 

Effective  July  1,  1997,  HB2,  the  General  Appropriations  Bill,  funded  the  Office  of  PubUc  Instruction 
with  $350,000  for  the  biennium  to  support  the  School  Improvement  Initiative.  This  legislation  was 
designed  to  bring  about  coordinated  improvement  in  the  performance  and  accountability  of  Montana's 
K-12  education  system.  The  bill  directed  the  OPI  to  faciUtate  a  process  to  revise  the  "model  learner 
goals"  into  content  and  performance  standards,  develop  a  set  of  educational  indicators  for  measuring 
student  and  school  achievement,  and  produce  a  Montana  Education  Profile. 

The  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education  and  OPI,  in  partnership  with  Montana's  professional 
organizations  and  associations,  community  groups,  parents,  and  the  state's  higher  education 
community  have  to  date  completed  the  content  standards  and  developed  performance  standards  for 
reading  and  mathematics.  This  effort  builds  upon  the  work  that  Montanans  have  already  completed 
through  Project  Excellence  of  1987-1989. 

Setting  challenging  and  rigorous  academic  standards  will: 

Establish  common  academic  standards  for  all  students; 

Provide  clear  learning  expectations  for  students,  schools,  and  communities; 

Establish  levels  of  student  achievement  to  help  answer  the  question,  "How  good  is  good  enough?" 

Allow  focused  decision-making  based  on  common  information;  and 

Guide  the  direction  for  change  and  future  needs. 

The  Montana  Standards  Framework  will: 

•  Define  quaUty,  excellence,  and  proficiency  to  make  sure  that  students  have  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  need  to  become  successful  adults. 

•  Provide  a  structure  for  which  district,  school,  and  classroom  curriculum  can  be  modified  or 
developed,  organized,  implemented,  and  assessed. 

•  Be  the  basis  for  the  development  of  a  state,  local,  and  classroom  comprehensive,  balanced,  and 
aligned  assessment  system. 

•  Provide  a  common  set  of  standards  for  all  Montana  students. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  the  OPI  will  facilitate  the  wTiting,  revision,  and 
approval  process  to  complete  the  following  subject  areas  by. 

•  Fall  1999  -  Science,  Communication  Arts,  World  Languages,  Health  Enhancement,  and  Technology 

•  Fall  2000  -  Social  Studies,  The  Arts,  and  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts 


Linking  Student  Standards  to  Teacher 
Standards 

Having  standards  and  assessments  aligned  for 
student  learning  is  important,  but  there  is  one  more 
important  link--  to  tie  the  student  standards  to 
teacher  education  standards.  In  Montana,  the  state 
Board  of  Public  Education  is  constitutionally 
mandated  to  supervise  the  pubUc  school  system. 
This  seven-member  board,  appointed  by  the 
governor,  establishes  the  standards  for  both  pubUc 
schools  and  the  teaching  profession.  These  include 
teacher  education  standards  as  well  as  all  licensure 
requirements  and  professional  development 
standards. 

Since  1979,  the  Board  of  Public  Education  has 
estabUshed  teacher  education  standards  which 
define  what  graduates  of  teacher  education 
programs  in  Montana  should  know  and  be  able  to 
do.  These  standards  are  reviewed  and  revised  by 
the  education  professionals  and  the  public  every 
five  years. 

In  1987,  the  legislature  enacted  legislation  giving 
the  Board  of  Public  Education  a  Certification 
Standards  and  Practices  Advisory  Council 
(CSPAC).  It  is  a  committee  of  seven,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  practicing  teachers,  appointed  by  the 
state  board.  CSPAC  is  statutorily  empowered  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  state  board  on 
teacher  education,  certification,  and  a  professional 
code  of  ethics.  It  has  been  very  influential.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  of  its  recommendations  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Board.  [BPE  documents.] 

In  1989,  when  Montana  rewrote  its  public  school 
accreditation  standards  to  include  student 
outcomes  in  subject  areas,  CSPAC  recommended 
and  the  Board  agreed  that  the  teacher  education 
standards  be  linked  to  these  goals.  In  fact,  Montana 
was  one,  if  not  the  first  state,  to  do  so.  Since  that 
time,  the  two  sets  of  standards  have  remained 
linked  so  that  teachers  are  prepared  to  teach 
students  to  meet  specific  educational  goals.  [BPE 
documents.] 

Now,  as  new  student  standards  and  assessments 
are  implemented,  it  is  important  that  the  revised 
teacher  education  standards  reflect  them. 
Therefore: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  to  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
that  when  the  new  student  standards  are  in 
place  they  be  utilized  in  the  next  review  of 
Montana's  Teacher  Education  Standards  to 
assure  that  teachers  will  be  prepared  to  teach 
students  what  they  need  to  know  and  be  able 
to  do  as  stated  in  the  new  student  standards. 


Rigorous  Teaching  Standards 

Linking  student  standards  to  teacher  education 
standards  provides  better  coordination  of  public 
school  curriculum  with  teacher  education  subject 
area  curriculum.  However,  it  is  important  that 
teacher  education  have  its  own  specific,  rigorous 
standards. 

In  all  other  professional  fields,  to  insure  that 
graduates  coming  into  the  profession  have 
completed  the  demands  of  a  quality  preparation 
program,  the  preparation  programs  are  accredited 
nationally.  This  is  also  true  in  teacher  education. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  state  accreditation  of 
teacher  education  programs,  some  Montana 
institutions  have  sought  national  accreditation  from 
the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  (NCATE). 

The  state  Office  of  PubUc  Instruction  established 
a  partnership  with  NCATE  in  1987,  assuring  that 
rigorous  and  appropriate  standards  are  in  place 
and  that  the  same  "content  standards"  apply  to  all 
approved  programs.  The  state  does  not  require 
NCATE  accreditation,  but  its  partnership  with 
NCATE  was  re-approved  in  1994.  This  partnership 
provides  a  protocol  for  joint  review  of  teacher 
education  programs  by  an  NCATE  team  and  a  state 
team.  At  this  time,  four  of  the  eight  teacher 
education  programs  in  the  state  are  NCATE 
accredited  as  well  as  state  accredited.  Three  of  the 
other  four  state  approved  teacher  education 
programs  in  Montana  are  seeking  or  considering 
NCATE  accreditation.  The  remainder  of  Montana's 
teacher  education  programs  meet  state  standards. 
[Freshour,  OPL] 

NCATE  IS  governed  by  the  education  profession 
which  includes  professional  associations  that 
represent  teacher  education,  teachers,  state  and 
local  policymakers,  and  professional  specialty 
areas.  According  to  their  mission: 


NCATE-accredited  institutions  are: 

required  to  provide  quality  professional  education 
that  fosters  competent  practice  of  graduates;  and 
encouraged  to  meet  rigorous  standards  of 
excellence  developed  by  the  profession.. 

[NCATE,  Standards,  Procedures  &  Policies  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Professional  Units  f 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  all  teacher 
education  programs  and  of  the  teachers  licensed 
to  teach  in  Montana  schools: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  to  the  Montana  Board  of  Public 
Education  that  all  teacher  education 
programs  in  Montana  recommending  their 
graduates  for  certification  in  Montana  meet 
state  standards  which  meet  or  exceed  the  unit 
standards  of  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

Furthermore,  The  Montana  Commission  on 
Teaching  recommends  that  the  Office  of 
Public  Instruction  grant  teacher  certification 
only  to  persons  graduating  from  a  state  or 
an  NCATE  approved  teacher  education 
program. 


Performance-based   Assessments 
Teacher  Candidates 


for 


All  appUcants  for  initial  licensure  must  come  from 
an  approved  teacher  education  program  in 
Montana  or  some  other  jurisdiction.  The  approved 
teacher  education  programs  in  Montana  must  all 
have  met  the  teacher  education  standards  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education.  These  standards  require 
all  programs  to  include  mastery  of  subject  matter 
in  a  major  and  minor,  pedagogical  knowledge, 
learning  theory,  child  development,  curriculum, 
student  assessment,  and  needs  of  diverse  learners. 
These  standards  are  universally  enforced  at  both 
the  state  and  campus  levels.  As  teacher  education 
students  progress  through  their  program,  their 
performance  in  field  experiences  and  student 
teaching  is  evaluated  by  both  supervising  teachers 
and  college  supervisors.  However,  at  this  time,  state 
licensure  is  not  based  on  demonstrated 
performance. 


Just  as  we  want  clear  measurements  of  how  well 
students  have  met  standards,  so  to  must  we  have 
measurements  of  how  well  our  new  teachers  are 
prepared.  Based  on  this  concern: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  to  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
that  all  teacher  education  programs  in 
Montana  require  the  completion  of 
performance-based  assessments  (portfolio 
and  expanded  observational  instruments)  to 
measure  and  ensure  the  commitment  of  their 
graduates  to  high  standards  of  teaching. 


How  NCATE  Improves  the  Quality  of  Teacher  Education  Programs 

hy  Ernest  Rose* 

Accreditation  of  a  teacher  education  program  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  (NCATE)  is  an  assurance  to  school  administrators,  school  boards,  parents,  and  children 
that  graduates  of  the  program  are  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  classroom  on  their  first  day 
of  teaching.  These  new  professionals  (1)  know  the  subject  matter  they  are  to  teach  and  a  variety  of 
ways  to  teach  to  ensure  student  learning;  (2)  are  able  to  manage  classrooms  with  students  from 
widely  divergent  backgrounds;  (3)  have  a  broad  liberal  arts  education;  (4)  are  able  to  link  their 
curriculum  and  teaching  strategies  to  accepted  research  and  best  practices;  (5)  reflect  on  their  practice 
and  make  changes  to  improve  their  teaching;  (6)  are  able  to  apply  effective  teaching  methods  to 
students  with  different  backgrounds  and  levels  of  skill;  (7)  have  undergone  preparation  that  mixes 
theory,  research,  practice,  and  diverse  clinical  experiences  with  professional  faculty  and  master  teachers; 
and  (8)  nurture  the  growth  and  development  of  each  student  in  their  classes. 

Like  other  professional  accrediting  agencies,  NCATE  provides  an  external  vahdation  that  the  teacher 
education  program  has  integrity,  employs  a  highly  qualified  teaching  faculty,  and  is  a  valued  program 
within  its  university  or  college.  The  standards  and  the  accreditation  process  have  been  approved  by 
over  30  professional  organizations  including  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  and 
the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children.  Thus,  an  NCATE  accredited  program  has  met  the  expectations 
of  the  comprehensive  educational  community.  Further,  national  accreditation  ensures  that  there  is 
no  local  bias,  either  positive  or  negative,  in  the  accreditation  process  and  outcome. 

Studies  are  beginning  to  demonstrate  that  graduates  from  NCATE  accredited  institutions  are  more 
effective  teachers  and  this  effect  is  borne  out  in  increased  student  achievement.  The  National 
Commission  on  Teaching  and  America's  Future  (NCTAF)  has  conducted  a  number  of  analyses  of  the 
influence  of  teacher  quality  and  student  achievement.  According  to  Linda  Darling-Hammond,  NCTAF's 
Executive  Director,  increased  achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics  is  highly  correlated  to  well 
quahfied  teachers  in  the  classroom.  Additionally,  NCTAF  studies  show  that  the  most  significant 
predictor  of  teacher  qualifications  are  the  proportion  of  institutions  that  are  NCATE  accredited  within 
a  state,  and  the  hiring  standards  of  school  districts  (those  that  require  a  teacher  to  have  graduated 
from  an  accredited  teacher  education  program.)  Three  states  that  required  NCATE  accreditation  for 
all  teacher  education  programs  during  the  1980's,  Arkansas,  North  Carohna,  and  West  Virginia,  all 
documented  greater  than  average  increases  in  student  achievement  during  the  1990's.  NCTAF  has 
concluded  that  states  investing  the  most  in  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  over  the  past  decade 
experienced  the  greatest  gains  in  student  achievement  over  the  same  period  of  time.  These  studies, 
and  others,  are  demonstrating  a  positive  correlation  between  NCATE  accreditation  and  student 
achievement  at  all  grade  levels.  This  confirms  the  profession's  belief  that  accreditation  makes  a 
difference  for  teachers  and  students  alike,  just  as  accreditation  in  medicine  makes  a  difference  not 
only  for  doctors  but  for  the  patients  they  serve. 

NCATE  promotes  accountability  in  the  institutions  it  accredits  through  the  assessment  of  prospective 
teacher  performance  in  multiple  ways.  These  performance  outcomes  are  used  for  strengthening  programs 
and  advocating  for  necessary  resources  to  conduct  a  quality  teacher  education  program.  By  the  year 
2000,  NCATE  will  use  a  performance-based  system  of  accreditation,  in  which  accreditation  decisions  will 
be  based,  in  part,  on  the  results  of  state  licensing  examinations  and  various  other  measures  of  proficiency. 
In  this  way,  institutions  will  be  able  to  provide  direct  evidence  that  their  graduates  are  competent  in  the 
subject  areas  they  have  studied  and  are  able  to  teach  these  subjects  well. 

Now,  and  in  the  future,  NCATE  accreditation  should  promote  public  confidence  in  the  effort  to 
continuously  improve  the  quality  of  teacher  education  programs,  the  act  of  teaching,  and  the  learning 
outcomes  experienced  by  children. 

*Dr.  Rose  is  the  Dean  of  Education  and  Human  Services  at  Montana  State  University  -Billings,  which  has  an  NCATE  accredited  teacher 
education  program. 


RECOMMENDATION  AREA 


II 


REINVENT  TEACHER  PREPARATION 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


"A  recent  study  of  more  than  1,000  school  districts 
concluded  that  every  additional  dollar  spent  on  more 
highly  qualified  teachers  netted  greater  improvements 
in  student  achievement  than  did  any  other  use  of  school 
resources."  -  "What  Matters  Most:  Teaching  Jor 
America's  Future. 

Teacher  Education  Program  Reviews 

Since  1979,  Montana  has  had  a  set  of  teacher 
education  standards  and  a  process  for  determining 
whether  or  not  the  standards  are  met  by  the  college 
preparation  programs.  Every  five  years,  the 
standards  are  revised  by  the  Montana  Board  of 
Pubhc  Education  through  professional  committees 
and  a  pubhc  hearing  process.  The  new  standards 
are  then  sent  to  all  teacher  education  programs 
which  must  adjust  their  programs  to  meet  the  new 
standards. 

Sometime  during  the  five  years,  each  teacher 
education  program  schedules  an  on-site  visit. 
Before  the  team  of  known  exemplary  educators, 
both  K-12  and  college  personnel,  come  to  the 
campus  for  this  review,  the  teacher  education 
program  completes  an  institutional  report,  verifying 
where  the  team  will  be  able  to  find  evidence  that 
the  specific  standards  are  being  met.  When  the 
team  comes  on  campus,  usually  for  two  days,  they 
use  the  institutional  report  and  other  documents 
for  verification.  In  addition,  they  attend  classes 
and  conduct  interviews  with  students,  recent 
graduates,  and  professors.  The  team  then  compiles 
its  report,  including  recommendations  for  approval 
or  disapproval  and  shares  it  with  the  faculty  and 
administration  before  they  leave.  It  is  a  most 
intensive  assessment  of  program  quality  that  results 
in  accountable  and  productive  schools  of  education 
in  Montana.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  funds  to 
support  the  team,  either  in  its  travel  expenses  or  to 
pay  for  substitute  teachers.  As  a  result,  given  the 
tight  budgets  in  both  pubhc  education  and  higher 


education,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  attract 
team  members.  Either  school  districts  must  pick 
up  the  cost  or  the  individual  teachers  must  do  it 
themselves. 

In  addition,  if  the  visiting  member  is  on  a  committee 
of  a  program  which  is  placed  on  provisional  status, 
then  that  person  may  have  to  visit  the  campus  again 
within  six  months  to  see  that  the  program  has  been 
sufficiendy  revised  to  warrant  recommendation  of 
approval  to  the  state  board. 

State  funding  for  these  visits  would  indicate 
Montana's  support  both  for  education  as  a 
profession  and  for  teacher  education  programs 
which  are  held  accountable  according  to  rigorous 
professional  standards.  Therefore: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  that  the  Montana  Legislature 
adequately  fund  the  teacher  education  review 
process. 


Field  Experiences  and  Student  Teaching 

The  days  of  students  preparing  to  be  teachers, 
sitting  in  campus  classrooms  for  three  and  one- 
half  years,  and  then  going  out  for  one  experience 
in  a  classroom,  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  All  teacher 
education  programs  provide  a  variety  of  field  and 
clinical  experiences  where  students  begin  visiting 
classrooms  as  early  as  their  sophomore  year.  In 
this  way,  they  are  able  to  tie  the  theoretical 
knowledge  from  the  college  with  the  practical 
application  in  the  public  school. 

The  Montana  Certification  Standards  and  Practices 
Advisory  Council  commissioned  a  two-  year  study 
which  was  completed  and  published  this  past  year 
regarding  "The  Preparation  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educators  Practicing  in  Montana."  The 
study,  conducted  by  MGT  of  America,  was  based 
on    interviews  of    204  teachers  who  have  been 


practicing  their  profession  from  three  to  nine  years. 
One  of  the  chief  recommendations  from  this  group 
was  to  add  more  field  and  hands-on  experiences 
to  the  undergraduate  preparation  of  teachers. 

With  regard  to  student  teaching,  which  the 
respondents  said  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
program,  one  noted: 

"You  actually  get  to  apply  and  do  it.  Reading  about  it 
and  role  modeling  just  doesn't  cut  it.  You  need  to  he  in 
there  dealing  with  discipline  problems,  organization. 
There  just  isn't  anything  that  can  replace  it." 

Not  only  this  research,  but  a  vast  amount  of 
national  research,  supports  the  need  for  students 
to  have  more  field  experiences  and  longer  student 
teaching  time.  Most  Montana  programs  have  now 
gone  to  at  least  two  field  experiences  prior  to  senior 
student  teaching.  The  field  experiences  include  a 
sophomore  exploratory  experience  and  a  more 
intensive  junior  experience  in  which  students 
actually  teach  some  lessons.  In  addition,  all 
Montana  teacher  preparation  programs  still  require 
student  teaching  in  the  senior  year.  In  most  teacher 
education  programs,  student  teaching  has 
expanded  from  10  weeks  to  a  full  semester  which 
is  typically  15  weeks.  Furthermore,  student 
teachers  are  often  placed  in  a  variety  of  different 
settings  to  broaden  their  experience. 

The  problem  is  that  funding  for  supervision  of  these 
students  in  the  field  and  in  student  teaching  has 
not  kept  pace  to  ensure  quality  experiences. 
Currently,  the  five  teacher  education  programs  of 
the  university  system  are  bound  by  a  Montana 
University  System  policy  which  was  created  in  1957 
and  states  that  the  maximum  a  supervising  teacher 
can  be  paid  is  $100.  There  is  no  addtional 
compensation  for  the  supervising  teacher.  In 
addition,  student  teachers  receive  Uttle  support 
from  campus  during  their  student  teaching,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  still  required  to  pay  full  tuition 
for  the  credit  hours.  For  these  reasons: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  that  cooperating  teachers  who 
supervise  student  teachers  and  other 
students  in  field  experiences  receive 
compensation  enhancements  (e.g.  tuition 
waivers)  for  each  student  mentored,  in 
addition  to  any  stipend  currently  provided 
by  university  and  college  teacher  education 
programs  in  Montana. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
further  recommends  that  the  Montana 
University  System  allocate  additional  tuition 
dollars  to  supporting  and  enhancing  the 
student  teaching  experience  for  both  students 
and  supervising  teachers. 


Public  School  and  Teacher  Education 
Program  Partnerships 

In  the  same  CSPAC  study  of  practicing  educators 
in  Montana,  as  well  as  in  national  studies,  it  is  clear 
that  programs  in  teacher  preparation  and  public 
schools  should  be  more  strongly  linked.  Just  as 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  have  cooperated  for 
years,  so  must  the  ties  be  strengthened  between 
public  schools  and  teacher  education  programs. 
This,  too,  will  benefit  both  programs.  Practitioners 
in  the  field  can  provide  practical  experiences  for 
pre-service  teachers  while  also  working  in 
partnership  with  professors  on  research  and  testing 
new  theories  and  practices.  Professors  can  stay 
connected  with  their  field  and  can  assist 
practitioners  by  conducting  research  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems  the  teachers  face  in  the  classroom. 

These  cooperative  and  mutually  beneficial  efforts 
are  occurring  in  other  states  and  while  there  are 
many  informal  partnerships  between  public 
schools  and  college  teacher  education  programs 
in  Montana,  there  are  no  funds  to  support  these 
programs. 

Building  successful  partnerships  incur  expenses 
which  are  not  a  part  of  either  the  K-I2  school 
budgets  or  those  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 
For  example,  a  professor  who  is  reassigned  from 
teaching  a  university  course  to  professional 
development  in  a  local  public  school,  causes  the 
college  department  to  lose  credit  and  FTE  which 
translates  into  a  loss  of  tuition  and  general  fund 
money  for  the  department.   In  addition,  the  state 
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does  not  count  working  with  a  partnership  school 
as  part  of  the  professor's  facuUy  work  load.  In  the 
partnering  K-12  school,  for  teachers  to  leave  their 
classrooms  to  meet  with  college  professors  or  work 
on  special  programs,  they  need  to  have  a  lighter 
classroom  load.  This  costs  money  at  the  school 
level,  and  without  a  source  of  funding  these  best 
practices  will  not  be  able  to  exist  within  K-16 
education. 

"These  new  programs  and  partnerships  have  the 
potential  to  reinvent  teacher  education  just  as  the 
development  of  extended  medical  education  and  the 
creation  of  teaching  hospitals  transformed  medical 
education  following  the  advice  of  the  Flexner  Report 
in  1910."  -  What  Matters  Most:  Teaching  and 
America's  Future 

The  Montana  University  System  has  also  been 
examining  this  problem.  The  Board  of  Regents, 
which  controls  and  supervises  this  system,  has 
included  in  its  budget  request  to  the  legislature  a 
section  entitled  the  Partnerships  in  Education 
Initiative.  The  proposal  would  provide  new  money 
which  the  joint  Board  of  Education  would 
appropriate  to  teacher  education  programs  and 
public  schools  to  strengthen  partnership  programs. 
For  this  reason: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  that  the  Montana  Legislature 
fund  the  Partnerships  in  Education  Initiative 
at  the  level  requested  by  the  Montana  Board 
of  Regents. 


Mentoring  of  New  Teachers 

"Of  all  of  education's  self-inflicted  wounds,  the 
continued  tolerance  for  extraordinary  turnover  among 
new  teachers  is  among  the  most  remarkable.  .  . 
Turnover  in  the  first  few  years  is  particularly  high 
because  new  teachers  are  typically  given  the  most 
challenging  teaching  assignments  and  left  to  sink  or 
swim  with  little  or  no  support.  They  are  often  placed 
in  the  most  disadvantaged  schools  and  assigned  the 
most  difficult-to-teach  students,  with  the  greatest 
number  of  class  preparations  and  a  slew  of 
extracurricular  duties.  With  no  mentoring  or  support 
for  these  teachers,  it  is  little  wonder  that  so  many  give 
up  before  they  have  really  learned  to  teach.  Alone  in 
their  classrooms,  without  access  to  colleagues  for 
problem  solving  or  role  modeling,  discouragement  can 
easily  set  in."  -  What  Matters  Most:  Teaching  for 
America's  Future 


Montana  has  no  state-organized  mentoring 
program.  However,  five  years  ago,  the  Certification 
Standards  and  Practices  Advisory  Council  (CSPAC) 
financed  a  three-year  mentorship  pilot  program  and 
study  to  determine  what  components  should  exist 
in  a  mentorship  program  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rural  state  like  Montana.  In  addition  to 
the  results  of  the  study  at  CSPAC's  further  request, 
the  researchers  created  a  mentorship  manual  and 
provided  training  to  school  administrators 
throughout  Montana  for  the  1997-1998  school  year. 
The  training,  entitled  the  Beginning  Teacher 
Program,  was  offered  as  part  of  the  voluntary 
professional  development  package  from  the  School 
Administrators  of  Montana  (SAM). 

Additionally,  science  and  mathematics  educators 
in  the  state  received  a  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  to  provide  mentoring 
to  new  teachers  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
elementary  education.  Called  the  Systemic  Teacher 
Excellence  Preparation  (STEP)  project,  mentoring 
is  a  key  component  of  this  initiative. 

In  both  the  Beginning  Teacher  and  the  STEP 
programs,  mentoring  teachers  received  ongoing 
training.  The  STEP  program  used  a  model 
developed  in  Connecticut  and  through  the  grant 
was  able  to  provide  a  small  amount  of 
compensation  to  mentors.  In  neither  program  was 
release  time  given  to  mentors.  Therefore,  mentors 
and  mentees  were  forced  to  meet  on  weekends  or 
evenings. 

There  are  also  some  districts  which  provide 
mentoring  to  new  teachers,  but  at  this  time  no  data 
have  been  collected  on  these  programs  as  to  how 
widespread  they  are  and  what  they  look  Uke. 

To  be  done  correctly,  mentoring  cannot  be  an  add- 
on for  either  the  new  teachers  being  mentored  or 
the  experienced  teachers  mentoring.  Both  need 
common  release  time  and  administrative  support 
so  that  they  can  work  together.  A  mentor  needs  to 
be  able  to  observe  his  or  her  mentee  in  the 
classroom  so  that  appropriate  coaching  and 
training  can  occur. 

Statistics  clearly  show  that  mentoring  works.  It 
helps  beginning  teachers  get  on  their  feet  and 
improve  their  teaching  ability  through  a  consistent 
and  stable  professional  development  system. 
Therefore: 
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The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  that  school  districts  and 
professional  teaching  staff  develop, 
implement,  and  maintain  peer  mentorship 
systems. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  that  the  Montana  Board  of 
Public  Education  amend  Chapter  58  - 
Standards  of  Teacher  Education  Programs 
-  to  prepare  aspiring  teachers  for  mentoring 
situations  and  provide  experienced  teachers 
and  aspiring  administrators  with 
instruction  in  peer  mentorship  programs. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  that  providers  of  professional 
development  be  encouraged  to  present  peer 
mentorship  training  opportunities. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  to  the  Montana  State 
Legislature  that  they  provide  funding  for 
school  districts  and  teacher  bargaining 
units  to  develop,  implement,  and  maintain 
peer  mentorship  systems  in  collaboration 
with  professional  teaching  staff. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  to  the  Montana  School  Boards 
Association  and  the  MEA/MFT  that  they 
encourage  school  districts  and  teacher 
bargaining  units  to  adopt  a  model  peer 
mentorship  system. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  to  all  members  of  the  Montana 
education  community  that  they  promote 
peer  mentorship  as  one  significant  element 
in  the  improvement  of  classroom 
instruction  and  student  performance, 
teacher  satisfaction  and  retention,  and 
school  climate. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
supports  the  inclusion  of  peer  mentorship 
for  educators  as  a  component  of  the 
Montana  Board  of  Regent's  Partnerships  in 
Education  Initiative. 


Distance  Learning  Opportunities 

In  a  state  as  large  as  Montana,  rural  teachers  are 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  it  comes  to 
site-based  professional  development  opportunities. 
In  many  cases,  rural  teachers  are  isolated  in  their 
own  buildings,  with  little  chance  for  interaction 
with  others  who  share  similar  professional 
responsibilities. 

Given  new  Internet,  interactive  video,  sateUite,  and 
other  technologies,  such  isolation  need  not  remain 
a  hindrance  to  professional  development  for  so 
many  Montana  rural  educators.  Indeed,  for 
relatively  small  expenses  (see  Recommendation 
Area  VI  for  more  on  this  topic)  schools  and  districts 
throughout  Montana  can  now  provided 
meaningful,  interactive  career  development 
opportunities  to  their  professional  staff.  Therefore, 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
encourages  school  districts  and  teacher 
education  programs  to  utilize  distance 
learning  technology  to  facilitate  regional 
efforts  to  promote  efficient  and  effective 
professional  development  activities  for 
Montana  teachers. 
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Supervison  of  Student  Teachers:  A  Professional  Responsibility 

by  Katherine  Schwinden 

Most  teachers  decide  to  become  a  supervisor  to  a  student  teacher  out  of  a  sense  of  responsibiUty  to 
the  education  profession.  All  practicing  teachers  have  been  a  student  teacher  at  some  point,  and 
professional  educators  recognize  the  importance  of  preparing  excellent  teachers  for  the  future.  It  is 
a  substantial  commitment  that  requires  far  more  than  modeling  effective  teaching  and  observing 
each  other  teach. 

On  a  daily  basis,  a  supervising  teacher  provides  guidance  on  classroom  management,  student  discipline 
issues,  and  lesson  design.  The  teacher  provides  the  support  in  helping  the  student  teacher  move 
beyond  theory  into  practice.  This  means  evaluating,  questioning,  and  encouraging  the  student 
teacher  in  every  area.  It  is  a  challenging,  rewarding  job  that  requires  the  teacher  to  balance  the 
demands  and  responsibiUties  of  being  a  model  teacher  with  the  ultimate  responsibility  -  the  education 
of  the  students  in  the  classroom. 

*Ms.  Schwinden  teaches  in  Great  Falls. 
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I  Guess  What  I've  Been  Doing  Is  Right 

hy  Kimherley  Girard* 

"1  guess  what  I've  been  doing  is  right." 

That  was  the  comment  made  by  a  first  year  teacher  whose  superintendent  sent  him  to  spend  two 
days  in  my  classroom.  He  was  one  of  four  early  career  teachers  to  make  similar  visits  in  recent  years. 
Why?  Each  situation  varied,  but  there  was  a  common  thread--the  need  for  approval,  a  mirror,  and  an 
understanding  ear.  In  short,  these  teachers  needed  a  mentor. 

The  business  world  has  long  known  the  value  of  mentoring,  whether  it's  an  apprentice  learning  from 
a  master  craftsman  or  an  administrative  assistant  working  side  by  side  with  a  CEO.  The  student 
teaching  experience  in  education  allows  for  a  mentoring  relationship  but  its  term  of  10-16  weeks  is 
not  sufficient  for  many  new  teachers. 

Some  teachers  (I  was  one)  "luck  out"  and  begin  their  careers  in  communities  and  schools  which  are 
supportive  of  their  efforts.  In  my  19  years  in  education,  I've  found  that  to  be  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  For  the  past  decade,  I've  tried  to  reach  out  to  new  math  teachers  in  this  part  of  Montana 
through  welcome  letters  and  invitations  to  join  the  Montana  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in 
an  attempt  to  make  their  first  year  as  positive  as  mine  was. 

Involvement  in  two  projects  allowed  more  structured  opportunities  in  working  with  early  career 
teachers.  The  first,  the  Science  and  Math  Academics  for  Rural  Teachers  (SMART)  was  run  by  the 
Northwest  Regional  Education  Laboratory  (NWREL)  for  experienced  science  and  math  teachers  in 
rural  settings  for  grades  seven  through  twelve.  Participants  developed  individual  projects  and  three 
of  us  from  Montana  chose  to  focus  on  mentoring.  SMART  also  sought  to  place  student  teachers  into 
the  type  of  one  person  department  settings  where  many  teachers  begin.  The  second  project.  Systemic 
Teacher  Excellence  Preparation  (STEP),  contained  an  early  career  component  which  paired  master 
teachers  with  those  just  starting  out.  It  included  a  wider  range  of  teachers,  K-12,  and  settings,  rural 
to  urban.  STEP  improved  my  skills  in  mentoring  in  both  face-to-face  and  long  distance  situations.  1 
worked  with  three  early  career  math  teachers  and  helped  create  a  survival  kit  of  materials  for 
participants.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  continued  funding  for 
STEP  for  two  more  years,  allowing  more  Montana  math  and  science  teachers  to  receive  mentoring 
support  early  in  their  careers. 

What  happens  when  those  two  additional  years  of  funding  end?  What  about  teachers  in  other 
curriculum  areas?  They  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  support  as  those  in  math  and  science.  Do  all 
early  career  teachers  require  the  same  level  of  support?  No.  Do  they  all  deserve  the  chance  to  receive 
it?  Yes.  Some  will  "luck  out"  as  I  did  and  some  will  seek  their  own  mentors,  but  too  many  will  be  left 
to  fend  for  themselves.  Only  when  mentoring  becomes  an  integral  part  of  teaching  in  all  school 
districts  will  all  new  teachers  be  assured  of  finding  the  support  they  need. 

How  can  a  mentoring  program  be  developed?  We  have  two  in-state  examples  with  STEP  and  the 
pilot  program  funded  by  CSPAC  at  WMCUM  to  use  as  guides.  We  can  also  learn  from  other 
communities  and  states  who  are  ahead  of  us  in  implementing  such  programs.  Mentoring  will  not 
happen  overnight.  The  recommendations  of  the  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  for  peer  mentoring 
provide  the  basis  for  a  program  which  can  strengthen  our  teaching  force  and  ultimately  benefit  the 
children  of  Montana. 


*Ms.  Girard  is  a  mathematics  teacher  in  Glasgow. 
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RECOMMENDATION  AREA 


III: 


FIX  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  AND  PUT 
QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  IN  EVERY  CLASSROOM 


District  Hiring  Practices 

In  recent  years,  Montana  has  made  significant 
strides  in  recruiting  highly  qualified  individuals 
into  the  field  of  teaching.  Requirements  within 
Montana's  undergraduate  teaching  programs  have 
been  strengthened  and  teacher  candidates  have 
been  subject  to  higher  standards  in  both  academic 
and  teaching  performance. 

However,  wide  gaps  still  exist  in  ensuring  that 
highly  qualified  teachers  are  present  in  every 
classroom.  Nowhere  is  this  gap  more  prevalent 
than  in  Montana's  most  rural  and  economically 
disadvantaged  locations.  For  many  reasons, 
districts  in  these  locales  have  difficulty  in  attracting 
numerous  apphcants  and  retaining  their  most 
competent  professionals. 

When  the  Montana  Commission  set  about  to  find 
out  what  really  went  on  in  the  hiring  process  for 
teachers,  the  only  information  that  was  available  was 
anecdotal.  No  data  could  be  found  on  whether  or 
not  the  hiring  process  utilized  peers  on  a  screening 
committee,  or  whether  finalists  actually  taught  a  class 
as  a  demonstration  of  their  skills.  There  is  a 
growing  body  of  knowledge  about  best  practice  with 
regard  to  the  employment,  assignment,  and  retention 
of  teachers.  However,  most  of  the  Montana  educators 
questioned  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  In  Montana, 
it  would  appear  that  hiring  and  assignment  are  done 
relatively  quickly  with  few  strategic  goals  or  outcomes 
in  mind. 

One  consistent  theme  emerged.  Because  of  the 
number  of  small  school  districts  where  teachers 
are  expected  to  wear  so  many  hats,  especially 
coaching,  the  hiring  often  hinged  on  whether  or 
not  the  applicant  could  coach  a  specific  sport  and 
not  how  well  qualified  he  or  she  was  for  the 
classroom. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  research  and  data  in  this  area, 
and  the  limited  resources  of  the  state  commission 


in  both  time  and  money,  the  commission  believes 
that  this  area  needs  further,  in-depth  examination. 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
supports  a  study  to  gather  data  from  districts 
with  regard  to  the  employment,  assignment, 
and  retention  of  teachers  as  well  as  a  review 
of  the  national  literature  to  study  best 
practices.  Further,  the  commission 
recommends  that  the  results  of  this  research 
be  shared  with  the  education  community  and 
the  public  as  a  means  of  providing 
information,  professional  development,  and 
improved  practices. 

Additionally,  the  Montana  Commission  on 
Teaching  recommends  that  Montana  school 
districts  begin  to  evaluate  their  own  hiring 
practices  to  ensure  that  quality  instruction 
becomes  their  chief  focus  in  hiring  and 
placing  teaching  professionals. 


Teacher  Diversity 

In  discussing  the  recruitment  of  teachers  in 
Montana,  the  issue  of  diversity  within  Montana's 
teaching  workforce  must  be  addressed. 

Long  ago,  researchers  became  aware  of  the  need 
for  all  children  to  have  role  models  and  to  see  adults 
of  their  ethnic  background  and  gender  in  key  roles. 
If  schools  and  education  are  to  be  seen  as  important 
in  all  cultures,  than  it  is  critical  to  have  teacher 
role  models  from  all  cultures.  Otherwise,  some 
students  will  view  education  as  for  other  children, 
not  for  them. 

Nowhere  is  this  problem  so  pronounced  as  on 
Montana's  Indian  reservations.  While  drop  out 
rates  have  continued  to  decline  in  Montana  since 
the  1950's,  Native  American  students  still  have 
significant  problems.  According  to  statistics  from 
the  Office  of  Public  Instruction: 
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"The  reported  rate  at  which  American  Indian  students 
drop  out  of  high  school  is  lOA  percent,  and  they  are 
3.6  times  more  likely  to  drop  out  than  white  students. 
At  the  7*  and  8"' grade  level,  American  Indian  students 
are  dropping  out  at  the  rate  of  1.5  percent,  and  they 
are  5  times  more  likely  to  drop  out  than  white  students 
at  this  level." 

Relatedly,  while  over  10  percent  of  Montana's 
students  in  grades  K-12  are  Native  American,  under 
6  percent  of  Montana  teachers  are  Native  American. 
Clearly,  an  imbalance  exists  that  has  serious 
repercussions  for  Montana's  Indian  community. 

Because  of  the  need  to  provide  more  Native 
American  teachers,  the  state's  teacher  education 
programs  have  participated  in  a  variety  of 
initiatives.  All  of  the  programs  have  agreements 
with  tribal  community  colleges,  all  have  received  a 
variety  of  grant  funding  to  work  on  these  programs, 
and  at  least  three  teacher  education  programs  in 
the  state  have  joint  programs  with  tribal  colleges. 
In  this  way,  interested  pre-service  teachers  can  take 
most  of  their  course  work  on  the  tribal  college 
campus,  but  receive  the  degree  from  the  teacher 
preparation  program  on  the  four-year  campus. 
There  are  also  special  federal  scholarships  and 
loans  available  to  many  of  the  enrolled  members 
of  the  tribes. 

Even  with  these  past  initiatives,  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  attract  and  retain  minority  teachers  in 
Montana  schools.  In  order  to  address  this  problem 
in  a  meaningful  way,  the  Montana  Commission  on 
Teaching  submits  the  following  recommendations: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
Recommends  that: 

1.  The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher 
Education  coordinate  and  make  available  up- 
to-date  information  related  to,  but  not 
restricted  to,  minority  education.  Such 
information  should  include: 

A)  Student  achievement  data; 

B)  Student  tracking  i.e.,  college 
preparatory,  gifted  and  talented, 
special  education,  remediation; 

C)  Student  attendance;  and 

D)  Student  success  in  post-secondary 
education  or  careers. 

2.  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
Montana  Board  of  Regents,  in  cooperation 
with  tribal  and  community  leadership,  work 
to  increase  the  number  of  minority  educators 
practicing  in  Montana. 

3.  The  Montana  Board  of  Regents  and 
individual  university  units  better  articulate  and 
develop  partnerships  with  tribal  colleges. 
These  partnerships  should  seek  to  develop 
highly  integrated  2+2  programs  as  well  as 
expanded  distance  learning  opportunities. 

4.  The  Montana  Board  of  Regents  support 
and  encourage  campus  efforts  to  establish 
minority  teacher  recruitment  and  minority 
support  programs. 

5.  Minority  concerns  be  addressed  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  adopting  a  tuition  and 
funding  policy  for  off-campus/distance 
education  students  of  the  university  system. 


Off-Campus/Distance  Education 

The  last  issue,  item  5  in  the  above 
recommendations,  also  addresses  a  larger 
recruitment  and  professional  development  issue. 
Currently,  whenever  course  work  is  offered  off 
campus  or  via  telecommunications  programs,  the 
cost  is  greater,  sometimes  two  to  three  times  more 
than  the  fees  for  the  same  credits  offered  on 
campus.  If  we  truly  want  to  deliver  educational 
opportunities  to  the  large  number  of  place  bound 
students  and  educators  in  a  state  as  large  as 
Montana,  then  this  additional  cost,  which 
sometimes  makes  the  course  work  prohibitive,  must 
be  addressed. 
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The  following  is  exerted  from  an  article  in  Education  Week,  January  14,  1998  edition: 

Wanted:  Minority  Teachers 
Desperately  Seeking  Diverse  and  Excellent  Educators 

hy  Boh  Chase,  President,  National  Education  Association 


There  aren't  a  lot  of  Pacific  Islanders  teaching  in  Billings,  Montana.  As  one  of  the  few  minority 
teachers  at  Riverside  Middle  School,  Diane  Welhaven  often  becomes  the  standard-bearer  for  all  of  the 
school's  children  of  color. 

"The  expectations  for  minority  students  are  remarkably  low, "  she  says.  "I  bring  them  high  standards  and 
a  desire  to  excel.  I  show  them  that  anyone  can  he  successful." 

Yet  minority  students  are  hardly  the  only  ones  who  benefit.  An  award-winning  teacher,  Welhaven 
demonstrates  to  all  Riverside  students  that  intelligence  and  ambition  have  no  racial  or  ethnic 
boundaries.  Her  presence  does  more  to  open  students'  minds  than  any  multicultural  curriculum. 
She  teaches  by  example. .  . 

Make  no  mistake:  Competence,  not  background  or  gender,  must  be  the  defining  criterion  for  hiring 
any  teacher.  Yet  excellence  and  diversity  are  not~and  must  not  be—  mutually  exclusive. 

America  is  a  gold  mind  of  ethnicity.  As  a  nation,  we  have  at  our  disposal  more  cultural  resources, 
viewpoints,  talents,  and  insights  in  to  the  human  experience  and  the  global  community  than  any 
other  nation  on  the  planet.  To  deny  our  children  full  access  to  this  wealth  is  criminal.  .  .  . 

But,  ultimately,  1  beheve  we  have  to  take  a  page  from  Diane  Welhaven's  lesson  book.  If  we  want  more 
minorities  to  teach,  we  have  to  encourage  children  when  they  are  young.  We  have  to  endow  them 
with  a  love  of  learning,  stoke  their  ambition,  and  demand  excellence.  This  requires  more  than  a  few 
role  models.  It  requires  patience,  commitment,  and  guts.  It  requires  us  to  purge  ourselves  and  our 
school  systems  of  any  unwitting  biases  that  might  exist-be  they  in  the  form  of  lower  expectations  for 
minority  students,  "color  coded"  tracking,  or  attitudes. 
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The  Importance  of  Minorities  in  Teacher  Education 

hy  Don  Rohson* 


America's  school  system  has  expanded  enormously  since  World  War  II  and  now  serves  the  needs  of 
a  vast  range  of  students.  In  Montana,  this  growth  and  development  has  been  reflected  in  the  need  for 
schools  to  be  inclusive  and  to  more  adequately  address  the  needs  of  a  more  widely  variant  and 
diverse  population  of  students.  Even  as  we  value  this  diversity  for  its  potential  to  enrich  our  society, 
it  brings  with  it  problems  which  must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  design  schools  that  truly  provide  high 
standards  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  students.  PubUc  school  student  populations  have  become 
increasingly  diverse  in  race  and  ethnicity.  This  has  implications  in  terms  of  the  skills  teachers  need 
for  teaching  and  relating  to  students  with  different  cultural  backgrounds  and  languages.  If  our 
diversity  is  to  enrich  us,  then  teachers  must  be  given  the  skills  and  attitudes  necessary  to  assist 
students  to  become  effective  citizens  in  a  pluralistic  society.  Questions  of  diversity  and  multicultural 
education  address  the  issue  of  social  justice  in  our  society,  and  are,  by  their  nature,  at  the  heart  of 
higher  education.  By  1994,  one  in  three  students  belonged  to  an  ethnic  minority  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  Northwest,  the  ratio  is  approximately  two  out  of  five.  Schools  with  the  highest  minority 
enrollments  are  most  often  found  in  central  city  districts,  in  rural,  isolated,  and  often  poor  districts, 
and  in  Montana,  these  districts  occur  on  or  around  reservations. 

Professional  organizations,  including  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education 
(AACTE)  and  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE),  have 
encouraged  and  more  recendy  mandated  their  members  to  increase  the  diversity  of  their  student  and 
faculty  cohorts.  Similarly,  the  various  states  have  placed  greater  importance  both  on  the  diversity 
and  die  multicultural  aspects  of  the  preparation  program  for  teachers.  The  result  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  both  minorities  entering  college  (in  general)  and  in  the  proportion  of  those  of  color  who 
are  entering  teacher  education  programs.  However,  there  exists  an  ever  increasing  gap  between  the 
proportion  of  minority  students  in  public  schools  and  the  proportion  of  minority  teachers.  This  gap 
appears  conspicuously  in  Montana  with  Native  American  students  and  teachers. 

*  Dr.  Rohson  is  the  Dean  oj  the  School  of  Education  at  The  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula. 
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RECOMMENDATION  AREA 


IV: 


ENCOURAGE  AND  REWARD  TEACHER  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILL 


""As  Phillip  Schlechey,  the  president  oj  the  Center  for 
Leadership  in  School  Rejorm,  has  observed,  in  most 
schools  the  only  reward  is  the  lack  of  punishment. 
Current  incentives  in  education  do  not  acknowledge 
outstanding  teaching,  support  teachers  in  taking  on 
the  most  challenging  work  or  reward  greater  knowledge 
and  skills."  -  What  Matters  Most:  Teaching  for 
America's  Future 

National  Board  Certification 

One  problem  that  has  been  prevalent  within  the 
American  teaching  profession  for  years,  is  that 
teachers  are  not  rewarded,  specifically,  for  good 
teaching.  True,  many  teachers  get  more  pay  for 
years  of  experience  and  for  graduate  course  work 
taken.  However,  these  incentives  do  not  necessarily 
recognize  good  teaching.  Several  districts  and  some 
state  systems  have  tried  to  institute  merit  pay,  but 
such  efforts  are  difficult  to  establish  and  administer 
in  an  impartial  way. 

For  this  reason,  if  teachers  desire  higher  salaries  or 
career  advancement,  they  are  forced  to  either  leave 
teaching  to  become  school  administrators  or  go 
into  private  business.  It  is  especially  unfortunate 
for  the  students  when  an  excellent  teacher  leaves 
the  classroom. 

The  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  (NBPTS)  has  been  created  to  address 
this  problem.  Modeled  after  the  concept  of  board 
certification  for  physicians,  the  NBPTS  has  created 
a  system  of  examinations  to  certify  excellence  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.  The  first  set  of 
assessments  began  in  1993-94  and  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  board  hopes  to  create  an  entire 
system  of  30  certifications  that  will  be  available  to 
almost  all  American  teachers.  This  revolutionary 
process  in  education  is  voluntary  and  performance- 
based  with  high  and  rigorous  standards. 
Candidates  for  National  Board  Certification  must 
be  experienced  teachers  and  must  submit 


themselves  to  an  extensive  and  arduous  assessment 
process.  During  the  year  they  sit  for  certification, 
they  must  create  a  comprehensive  portfolio  of  their 
teaching  practices,  complete  with  video  tapes  and 
explanations  of  why  they  decided  on  a  particular 
approach  with  a  class  and  with  certain  students. 
After  the  portfoho  is  complete,  the  candidate  then 
must  go  to  a  specified  assessment  center  and  spend 
several  hours  responding  to  questions  on  a  variety 
of  teaching  situations  and  problems. 

Montana  has  had  a  representative  on  the  NBPTS 
since  its  inception.  Currendy  two  Montanans  serve 
on  the  National  Board,  one  of  whom  is  Governor 
Racicot.  Though  National  Board  Certification 
carries  no  monetary  reward  by  itself,  it  is  a  widely 
accepted  method  of  recognizing  excellent  teaching, 
and  the  Montana  Commission  beUeves  that  there 
should  be  real  rewards  for  the  outstanding 
individuals  who  submit  themselves  and  their 
teaching  to  such  intense  scrutiny. 

This  past  year,  nine  Montana  teachers  sat  for  the 
assessment  and  this  fall  it  was  learned  that  six 
received  their  certification.  The  national  rate  for 
success  the  first  time  is  49  percent.  The 
Commission  is  very  proud  of  these  individuals. 

However,  the  Commission  firmly  believes  that  more 
must  be  done  to  encourage  and  reward  National 
Board  Certification  in  Montana.  At  this  time: 
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The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching: 

1.  Commends  the  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education  for  taking  the  following  action  effective 
May  of  1998: 

The  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education  will  grant  certified  Montana  teacher,  who  complete 
the  National  Board  Certification  or  National  Board  Certification  renewal  processes,  60 
renewal  units  to  apply  to  current  and/or  subsequent  requirements  for  Montana  teacher 
certification  (licensure)  renewal. 

2.  Recommends  to  the  Montana  education  community  that  it  identify  and  help  fund  pilot 
groups  of  teachers  to  sit  for  National  Board  Certification.  And  further,  that  it  assist  and 
facilitate  teachers  sitting  for  National  Board  Certification.  In  this  regard,  the  Commission 
commends  the  efforts  of  the  Montana  Professional  Teaching  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  the  Montana  University  System,  and  the  Montana 
Education  Association/Montana  Federation  of  Teachers  for  implementing  this 
recommendation  for  the  1997-1998  and  1998-1999  school  years. 

3.  Recommends  to  the  Montana  State  Legislature  that  it  appropriate  funds  to  Montana  public 
school  districts  to  provide  National  Board  Certified  teachers  a  $3,000  annual  professional 
stipend  for  the  life  of  their  National  Board  Certificate.  NBC  Teachers  must  remain  in  Montana 
public  education,  in  teaching  (not  administrative)  positions,  to  maintain  their  state  funded 
professional  stipend. 

4.  Recommends  to  the  Montana  School  Boards  Association,  the  School  Administrators  of 
Montana,  and  the  Montana  Education  Association/Montana  Federation  of  Teachers  that  they 
collaboratively  recognize  National  Board  Certified  teachers  with  advanced  salary  placement, 
professional  release  time,  and  technical  assistance.  Further,  that  these  groups  provide 
opportunities  for  NBC  Teachers  to  serve  as  peer  mentors.  Also,  that  these  groups  promote 
the  professional  purpose  and  value  of  National  Board  Certification  and  develop  and  fund 
pilot  groups  of  teachers  to  sit  for  National  Board  Certification. 

5.  Recommends  to  Montana  Teacher  Preparation  Programs  that  they  integrate  National 
Board  Certification  standards  into  teacher  preparation  programs.  Further,  that  they  develop 
course  work  to  assist  teachers  sitting  for  National  Board  Certification  and  that  they  collaborate 
with  NBC  Teachers  in  teacher  preparation  generally. 

6.  Recommends  that  Native  Americans  be  recruited  and  encouraged  to  pursue  National 
Board  Certification  for  Teachers  through  existing  and  proposed  support  structures  within 
the  Montana  Professional  Teaching  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Governor. 


Other  Rewards 

While  the  ways  in  which  good  teaching  are 
acknowledged  have  increased  through  the  years, 
there  has  been  little  done  in  the  area  of  working 
with  minority  students.  This  is  an  oversight  which 
needs  to  be  corrected.  Therefore, 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
Recommends  that  the  Governor,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  and 
perhaps  others  develop  a  recognition 
program  for  individuals,  schools,  and/  or 
communities  that  improve  the  success  of 
minority  students. 
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The  following  is  a  reflection  by  a  Montana  teacher  who  went  through  the  NBC  process  last  year: 

Reflections  on  National  Board  Certification  as  an 
Early  Childhood  Candidate 

by  Linda  Edwards* 

"Why  would  a  teacher  pursue  National  Board  Certification?" 

That  seems  to  be  the  most  frequently  asked  question  I  receive  since  1  started  the  certification  process 
last  year.  For  me,  I  chose  to  try  for  national  certification  to  measure  my  teaching  practice  against  high 
and  rigorous  national  standards.  As  an  educator,  I  am  also  a  Ufe-long  learner.  1  continually  assess  my 
teaching  practice  through  self-assessment  and  intuitiveness.  Even  though  this  is  the  case,  the  National 
Board  assessment  process  provided  national  benchmarks  and  five  core  propositions  by  which  1  could 
scrutinize  my  teaching  practice  through  a  systematic,  reflective  process. 

Before  the  process,  1  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  developmentally  appropriate  curricula,  child- 
centered  instruction,  integration  of  content  learning,  and  differing  learning  modaUties  and  abiUties. 
However,  I  had  not  taken  the  in-depth  time  to  reflect  on  the  effectiveness  of  my  teaching  strategies, 
expectations,  and  professional  pedagogical  knowledge. 

The  very  best  professional  development  experience  I  have  had  was  completing  the  process  for  National 
Board  Certification.  This  assessment  process  engaged  me  in  concrete  tasks  of  teaching,  assessment, 
observations,  and  reflection.  With  the  goal  of  improving  student  learning  paramount  to  everything 
else,  the  process  of  trying  for  national  certification  affected  my  teaching  more  than  anything  else  I  have 
ever  done,  including  earning  my  masters  degree.  This  assessment  process  centered  my  attention  on 
the  latest  research  in  my  disciplines,  and  on  more  efficient  techniques  of  instruction. 

As  a  candidate  in  the  process,  I  was  expected  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  developmentally  appropriate 
content  and  pedagogy  across  the  full  age  range  of  my  certificate  area.  The  guiding  question  in  each 
entry  forced  a  deepening  of  subject-matter  knowledge  and  a  greater  understanding  of  my  students' 
individual  academic  and  social  needs.  I  collected  student  work  samples,  made  a  science  and  community 
building  video,  put  together  a  professional  portfolio,  and  critically  examined  the  instruction  in  my 
classroom.  Internalizing  the  standards  and  thinking  about  them  constantly  forced  me  to  design  lessons 
that  would  meet  the  national  standards  in  early  childhood  education. 

The  reflection  that  was  called  for  throughout  the  process  of  videotaping  my  classroom  in  action, 
exploring  ways  my  students  interacted  in  different  content  areas,  and  documenting  my  instructional 
activities  throughout  a  social  studies  unit,  an  eight  week  literacy  assessment,  and  a  science  unit  was 
reflection  that  I  had  never  done  before  to  this  extent  in  my  career. 

Was  it  worth  it?  Certainly.  Will  all  its  demands  on  time  and  reflection,  it  has  impacted  my  teaching 
and  changed  the  way  learning  takes  place  in  my  classroom.  What  more  can  any  professional  development 
process  ask? 

Since  my  involvement  in  National  Board  Certihcation,  questioning  and  self  reflection  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  my  teaching.  Questions  such  as  the  following  constandy  cross  my  mind:  Why  am  I 
selecting  this  unit?  How  authentic  are  the  assessments  I  utilize?  How  could  I  involve  parents  or  community 
members  in  my  classroom?  What  methods  could  I  use  to  make  the  lessons  child-centered  and  reflective  of 
their  learning?  Do  my  classroom  management  and  routines  benefit  students?  The  questions  now  never 
end.  They  are  a  way  to  continually  challenge  my  teaching  and  monitor  my  professional  growth. 

The  process  was  rigorous,  time  consuming,  and  was  directed  toward  my  intellectual  development  as 
no  other  professional  development  endeavor  had  done.  Words  such  as  "exhilaration,  rigorous,  and 
pride"  are  words  that  come  to  mind  when  1  attempt  to  describe  this  assessment  process.  I  highly 
recommend  that  eligible  teachers  in  our  state  be  encouraged  to  seek  National  Board  Certification. 

'Ms.  Edwards  teacha  in  Lewistown,  and  as  of  November  1998,  is  a  National  Board  Certified  teacher 
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RECOMMENDATION  AREA 


V 


CREATE  SCHOOLS  THAT  ARE  ORGANIZED 
FOR  STUDENT  AND  TEACHER  SUCCESS 


"Teachers  need  not  only  knowledge  and  skills  hut 
conditions  in  which  they  can  teach  well."  -  Doing 
^'^at  Matters  Most:  Investing  in  Quality  Teaching 

Background 

The  system  of  schools  which  we  have  come  to 
accept  as  appropriate  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
industrial  revolution,  about  a  century  ago.  In 
America,  we  had  many  new  immigrant  families  to 
educate  who  had  come  to  work  in  the  new  factories. 
America  wanted  workers  who  could  communicate 
in  English.  With  the  advent  of  so  many  more 
students  to  educate  and  the  heightened 
expectations  created  by  new  technology  and 
expanding  industries,  schools  were  forced  to 
change.  A  factory  model  for  schools  was  developed 
and  time  became  a  constant.  Students  were 
expected  to  learn  certain  things  in  a  certain  amount 
of  time.  They  were  put  together  by  chronological 
age.  After  a  year  they  moved  on  to  the  next  grade. 
After  eight  years  of  these  experiences,  which 
consisted  of  a  great  amount  of  skill  and  drill, 
successful  students  moved  on  into  high  school, 
which  became  even  more  of  a  factory  model. 
Students  had  rigid  schedules  with  so  many  minutes 
for  English,  another  short  block  for  biology,  etc. 
No  matter  that  there  might  be  connections  among 
the  disciplines  or  that  it  takes  time  to  set  up, 
conduct  an  experiment  and  put  materials  away. 
No  matter  what  class,  it  had  to  fit  into  class  periods 
which  were  an  hour  or  less.  The  classes  also  had 
to  fit  into  a  semester  or  a  year.  School  accreditation 
for  most  of  this  century  has  been  based  on  this 
factory  model. 

It  has  taken  the  significant  change  in  our  society 
from  an  industrial  age  to  an  information  and 
communication  age,  which  has  made  us  realize 
that  we  are  no  longer  preparing  workers  for 
assembly  lines,  and  that  the  most  successful 
citizens  will  be  the  most  adaptable.  We  have  finally 


come  to  realize  that  all  of  our  students  must  be 
prepared  to  become  life-long  learners.  Given  this 
realization  we  must  address  how  our  schools 
should  change  to  address  these  needs. 

"Blue-collar  workers  will  comprise  only  about  10 
percent  oj  the  workforce  hy  the  year  2000.  The 
"knowledge  work"  jobs  that  are  replacing  them  require 
people  to  plan  and  organize  much  of  their  own  work, 
manage  teams,  and  use  high  levels  oj  technical  know- 
how.  These  new  skills  require  an  education  that  teaches 
students  to  frame  their  own  problems,  organize 
themselves,  and  persevere  in  complex  projects  rather 
than  passively  filling  in  worksheets.  They  demand 
mastery  of  advanced  subject  area  content,  research 
and  thinking  skills  formerly  taught  only  to  students 
thought  to  he  headed  for  the  best  colleges.  And  they 
require  classrooms  in  which  students  learn  to  work 
together  successfully  in  teams  rather  than  alone  at  their 
seats. "  -What  Matters  Most:  Teaching  for  America's 
Future 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  most  successful 
schools  for  our  rapidly  changing  times  are  those 
with  clearly  established  goals  which  are  developed 
at  the  local  level  with  community  participation  and 
involvement.  Additionally,  effective  schools  also 
have  well-developed  strategies  to  assess  their 
effectiveness  and  do  so  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
administrative  functions. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  Improving  Montana  Schools 
Program,  State  Superintendent  Nancy  Keenan  held 
town  meetings  throughout  Montana  to  gather  input 
about  creating  a  school  profile  and  what  areas 
should  be  included.  Montanans  strongly  agreed 
that  they  would  like  to  know  more  about  what 
program  and  course  offerings  were  available, 
student  achievement,  student  involvement  in 
learning  and  school  staffing  and  teacher 
characteristics.  Based  on  these  public  meetings, 
the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  is  creating  a  state 
profile  with  samples  and  examples  as  well  as  state 
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data,  and  suggestions  for  how  schools  can  create 
their  own  specific  profiles. 

Although  Montana  has  always  had  rules  for 
accreditation  and  certification,  it  also  has 
traditionally  believed  that  the  local  board  of  trustees 
should  have  control  over  the  curriculum  or  in  other 
words  "local  control."  In  an  effort  to  expand  this 
local  control  and  give  schools  more  flexibiUty  to 
develop  programs  which  meet  the  demands  of  the 
recent  findings  regarding  effective  schools,  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  in  cooperation  with 
the  Board  of  Public  Education  created  an  optional, 
performance-based  accreditation  process.  Begun 
in  1996  with  17  schools  as  pilots,  training  was 
expanded  to  include  an  additional  47  Montana 
schools  this  year. 

Performance-based  Accreditation  is  not  an  easy 
process.  If  school  districts  choose  to  take  this 
option  they  must  involve  their  professional  teaching 


staff  and  local  community  in  goal  setting,  have  a 
combined  focus  on  qualitative  and  quantitative 
data,  and  align  their  local  assessments  with  their 
standards  and  curriculum. 

Throughout  the  country  and  in  Montana,  these 
local  planning  and  assessment  strategies  have  been 
effective  in  producing  quality  results  for  students. 
Therefore: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
commends  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction's 
development  of  a  statewide  School  Profile  as 
well  as  its  initiation  of  the  Montana 
Improving  School  Through  Accreditation 
(MISTA)  program,  both  of  which  are  a  part 
of  OPI's  Improving  Montana  Schools  plan. 
Furthermore,  the  Montana  Commission  on 
Teaching  encourages  the  ongoing 
development  of  these  initiatives. 
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The  following  article  is  by  the  Eastern  Region  Chair  for  MISTA  Pilot  Program,  96-97: 

School  Improvement:  A  Process,  Not  a  Product 

hy  Carol  Wicker* 

For  over  two  years  now  our  high  school  community  in  Colstrip  has  been  involved  in  the  process 
called  "Montana:  Improving  Schools  Through  Accreditation"  (MISTA).  This  process  has  allowed  us  to 
make  moves  toward  accreditation  with  both  the  state  of  Montana  through  its  alternative  standard  of 
accreditation  and  through  the  Northwest  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  through  its  "School 
Improvement:  A  Focus  on  Student  Performance"  model.  The  coordination  of  these  two  models  was 
facilitated  by  forward  thinking  individuals  in  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Board  of  Public 
Education,  the  Northwest  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  with  great  assistance  from  the 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory.  We  along  with  sixteen  other  schools  piloted  and  field 
tested  materials  and  procedures  that  would  make  this  a  viable  option  for  any  school  in  the  state-one 
that  is  not  resource  intensive,  is  self  directed,  and  can  produce  visible  results  for  students  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

For  our  school,  the  effort  has  been  a  tremendous  impetus  for  change  and  for  support.  Some  of  the 
change  has  been  subde,  some  has  been  more  visible,  some  has  been  minor,  some  has  involved  more 
major  overhauling.  But  all  have  been  school-wide  efforts,  done  for  a  purpose,  and  with  an  understood 
student-centered  focus. 

One  of  the  subtle  changes  has  been  the  connection  developed  between  staff  of  different  departments 
and  the  willingness  to  produce  cross  curriculum  learning  opportunities  for  our  students.  As  we 
began  to  discuss  the  mission  of  our  school  and  how  each  department  was  in  support  of  that  mission, 
many  people  realized  that  there  were  huge  duplications  in  our  curriculum  that  could  be  supported 
through  a  team,  approach  and  that  there  were  some  gaps  that  could  be  filled  with  joint  projects.  We 
began  to  move  away  from  the  "industrial"  schooling  model  to  an  emphasis  on  the  student  and  his/ 
her  21"  century  needs. 

A  move  that  was  not  so  subtle  was  the  connection  that  has  developed  with  our  community. 
Expenditures  in  the  area  of  field  trips,  guest  speakers,  school-wide  learning  assemblies  and  group 
research  and  development  projects  have  increased.  This  has,  however,  been  a  nice  trade-off  to  the 
duplicated  expenses  of  various  departments  desiring  to  visit  the  same  places  at  various  time  throughout 
the  year  for  various  reasons.  Teachers  have  renewed  their  realization  that  learning  must  make  a 
connection  with  the  students'  lives  and  dreams.  They  are  moving  education  into  the  arena  of 
application  and  teaming  with  community  people  and  agencies  that  can  allow  students  meaningful 
investigation  of  the  many  skills  and  choices  of  possible  occupations.  Through  this  emphasis,  a 
district  level  School-to-Work  Program  has  been  approved  and  is  in  development  across  all  curricular 
areas. 

A  somewhat  minor  change  that  has  resulted  for  our  work  with  MISTA  is  the  consistent  collection  of 
data  used  to  analyze  our  students'  performance.  For  years  we  have  relied  on  the  teachers'  "gut 
instincts"  at  the  end  of  a  grading  period  or  end  of  the  year  when  we  would  ask  the  question,  "So,  did 
these  students  do  better  than  last  year's  students?"  We  called  this  'self-reflection'  and  set  goals  or 
altered  programs  on  the  information  we  collected  from  that  discussion.  We  have  discovered  through 
the  MISTA  step  of  identifying  assessment  methods  and  collecting  evidence/data,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  impact  the  sometimes  small,  specific  areas  of  concern  wdth  minor  alterations  than  with 
previous  methods  we  had  used  that  were  often  too  involved  for  the  desired  result. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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("School  Improvement.  .  ."  Continued  from  page  25) 

A  more  major  overhaul  has  been  required  in  the  area  of  assessment.  As  all  four  of  the  schools  in  our 
district  have  become  involved  in  the  MISTA  process,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  collecting 
data  for  the  sake  of  collection  is  pretty  useless.  OPI  requires  that  assessment  data  be  collected  at 
fourth,  eighth  and  eleventh  grades,  and  therefore,  that  is  when  we  were  administering  all  norm- 
referenced  assessments.  But  for  the  purpose  of  improving  student  performance,  that  was  not  very 
helpful.  It  completely  voided  the  possible  impact  that  could  be  made  during  those  formative,  early 
years.  It  allowed  teachers  of  students  leaving  the  middle  school  to  look  at  the  quaUty  of  learning  and 
learners  that  they  were  sending  on  to  high  school,  but  gave  them  no  opportunity  to  support  or  re- 
teach  any  materials.  Consequendy,  it  was  practically  useless  for  staff  to  even  look  at  the  scores, 
because,  "Next  year's  student  will  be  different  anyway."  And  at  the  high  school  level,  we  found  very 
litde  correlation  between  the  material  tested  and  the  curriculum  we  were  teaching  as  we  tried  to 
usher  students  into  the  new  century.  The  tests  do  not  lend  themselves  to  measuring  our  target  goals 
which  are  (1)  Students  will  communicate  effectively  (listen,  write,  speak,  use  technology,  produce 
aesthetic  expressions,  etc.;  and  (2)  Students  will  think  critically  and  solve  problems.  From  this 
analysis,  our  district  has  developed  an  assessment  committee  to  find  and/or  produce  a  meaningful 
assessment  instrument  or  combination  of  instruments  to  allow  data  collection  at  more  appropriate 
and  comprehensive  intervals  focused  on  the  impact  the  assessment  can  produce  for  the  student. 

It  is  clear  that  the  MISTA  process  has  placed  the  ownership  of  education  back  into  the  laps  of  the 
professionals  diat  work  front  line  in  our  schools~the  teaching  staff.  It  has  truly  moved  die  accreditation 
focus  from  an  annual  "event"  (that  only  the  principal  knew  about  at  fall  report  time)  to  a  process  that 
is  perpetual  and  breathing  Ufe  into  the  total  learning  environment.  It  is  a  process  that  allows  personal 
growth  and  buy-in  from  every  staff  member  with  near  immediate  feedback.  It  gives  people  not  only 
the  courage  to  say,  "This  in  not  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this,"  but  "We  could  do  this,  specifically, 
to  improve  it  next  time."  MISTA  has  encouraged  action  in  our  school  and  has  encouraged  us  to  use 
new,  innovative,  old  and  tried  deliverance  methods-each  in  their  time  and  place-with  one  focus, 
"student  performance." 


*Ms.  Wicker  is  the  principal  ofColstrip  High  School 
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RECOMMENDATION  AREA 


VI 


MONTANA  COMMISSION  ON 
TEACHING  FEDERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Higher  Education  Act 

While  K-12  public  education  is  a  state  issue,  there 
are  policies  made  at  the  federal  level  which  can 
provide  resources  for  the  state's  work.  For  this 
reason,  the  Montana  Commission  made  a  series  of 
recommendations  regarding  federal  legislation 
which  impacts  teaching  in  Montana. 

The  first  legislation  which  the  Commission 
addressed  was  the  federal  re-authorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  the  partnerships  between  K- 
12  and  higher  education,  the  commission  studied 
various  aspects  of  proposed  legislation  and 
determined  that  the  following  would  further  the 
goals  of  the  Commission: 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  that  the  federal  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  should: 

1.  Allow  broad  use  of  funds  for  K-12/higher 
education  partnerships  that  will  improve 
teacher  preparation  and  professional 
development; 

2.  Provide  for  maximum  flexibility  for  the 
use  of  funds  at  the  state  and  local  levels; 

3.  Not  be  competitive  at  the  federal  level. 
Rather,  it  should  be  based  on  student 
population  with  a  minimum  guaranteed  to 
small  population  states;  and 

4.  Encourage  cooperation  between  higher 
education  agencies  and  local  education 
agencies. 


The  Higher  Education  Act  did  pass  Congress  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  act  does  allow  for  broad 
use  of  funds  for  partnerships  to  improve  teacher 
preparation  and  encourage  cooperation  between 
higher  education  and  local  schools.  However,  the 
grants  are  competitive  and  are  not  as  flexible  as 
the  state  commission  might  have  wished. 


Support  of  the  E-Rate 

Earlier  in  this  report,  the  commission 
recommended  that  professional  development  for 
Montana's  educators  utilize  technology  to  a  greater 
degree.  However,  because  of  the  costs  for  long- 
distance calls,  Internet,  and  other  technology 
connections  in  a  rural  state  with  a  sparse 
population  like  Montana,  it  is  imperative  to  have 
access  to  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  known  as 
the  E-Rate. 

"Sixty  percent  of  instructional  areas  in  schools  have 
no  telephone  lines,  and  87  percent  do  not  have  access 
to  fiber  optics  or  cable.  Only  one  teacher  in  eight  has 
a  telephone  in  class  and  fewer  than  one  percent  have 
access  to  voice  mail. 

Both  access  to  and  use  of  information  technologies  are 
heavily  skewed  toward  higher-income  schools."  —What 
Matters  Most:  Teaching  for  America's  Future 


The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching 
recommends  the  full  funding  and 
implementation  of  the  federal  E-Rate  program 
for  schools  and  libraries. 
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The  following  article  by  a  Montana  educator  explains  how  the  federal  E-Rate  can  help  Montana 
schools: 


What  the  E-Rate  Means  to  Brockton  Public  Schools 

by  Robert  L.  Parisian* 

The  full  funding  and  implementation  of  the  Federal  E-Rate  program  for  schools  and  libraries  means 
the  opening  of  windows  to  the  world  for  the  students  and  community  of  Brockton,  Montana.  Brockton 
Public  School  District  55  and  55F  is  located  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  portion  of  Montana.  Brockton  Public  Schools  has  98%  Native  American  enrollment 
and  because  our  school  is  on  the  Reservation,  we  have  no  tax  base  to  rely  on  for  dollars  to  run  the 
school.  The  monies  we  receive  are  Federal  Impact  Aid  dollars  that  cover  the  costs  of  operating  our 
district  but  do  not  leave  a  whole  lot  of  monies  left  over  for  other  programs  which  would  highly 
benefit  our  school,  students,  and  community.  The  Federal  E-Rate  will  give  us  that  opportunity. 

The  full  funding  and  implementation  will  allow  our  district  the  ability  to  fully  connect  our  school, 
classroom  by  classroom,  under  a  local  area  network  (LAN).  This  will  allow  our  teachers  the  abihty  to 
contact  any  other  office  or  classroom  in  the  school  system  without  ever  leaving  their  classroom.  All 
attendace  data,  grading,  etc.  can  be  turned  into  the  school  administration  simply  by  utiUzing  our 
networked  computer  system.  In  addition,  the  INTERNET  will  be  available  to  all  classrooms  and  to 
our  just  completed  computer  laboratory  (our  first  ever).  Students  will  be  able  to  access  the  INTERNET 
to  gain  help  in  class  work,  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  to  see  what  the  world  has  to 
offer  outside  of  the  reservation.  In  addition,  the  E-Rate  will  cover  line  charges  to  bring  our  Distance 
Learning  Center  on-line.  This  program  will  also  be  able  to  utilize  the  services  offered  through  ITV. 

All  of  this  will  become  reality  with  the  full  funding  of  the  E-Rate  which  will  allow  schools  such  as 
ours  the  dollars  to  bring  the  students  and  community's  drams  to  reaUty.  Costs  for  hooking  up  our 
school  to  the  INTERNET,  networking  the  school,  telecommunication  charges,  etc.  were  too  high  for 
the  school  to  purchase  these  items  without  assistance  from  other  sources. 

We  applaud  the  Federal  E-Rate  program  and  wish  for  the  continuation  of  this  program  so  that 
schools  can  assist  their  students  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  understanding  and  knowledge  that 
technology  provides.  Our  students,  here  at  Brockton,  will  truly  have  windows  of  opportunity  opened 
for  them  with  the  dollars  provided  under  this  program.  It  is  our  intent  to  utilize  technology  as  a  fun 
way  to  learn  about  our  curricular  subjects  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  We  hope  to  bring  about  a  desire 
for  lifelong  learning  for  our  students  and  community  with  the  assistance  provided  through  the 
Federal  E-Rate  Program. 

*Mr.  Parisian  is  the  technology  coordinator  for  the  Brockton  School  District. 
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CONCLUSION 


During  the  past  eighteen  months,  the  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  carefully  examined  all  aspects  of 
teacher  preparation  and  professional  development  in  Montana.  Having  completed  this  review,  the  Commission 
presents  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  citizens  of  Montana  as  a  resource  to  utilize  in  improving 
the  quality  of  our  state's  educational  systems. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  can  best  be  summarized  as  a  series  of 
proposals  which  seek  to  create  incentives  and  standards  for  excellence  within  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Such  standards  and  incentives  have  never  existed  at  a  statewide  level  in  Montana  before,  and  if  Montana 
truly  wants  our  students  to  continue  their  impressive  record  of  achievement,  now  is  the  time  to  begin  to 
seriously  explore  them.  This  approach  to  education  reform  is  one  which  we  know  will  work,  and  one  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

While  the  Commission's  recommendations  are  certainly  not  exhaustive,  we  hope  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  focusing  our  state's  attention  on  what  matters  most;  Quality  teaching  for  every  Montana 
student. 

"When  high  standards  are  important  at  every  point  in  a  teacher's  career,  when  those  high  standards  are  not 
suspended  in  thejace  of  teacher  shortages,  and  when  being  an  accomplished  teacher  is  recognized  and  adequately 
rewarded,  then  we  will  have  teacher  quality  assurance  and  vastly  greater  confidence  that  we  are  providing  a  quality 
education  for  all  students."  -Albert  Shanker,  late  President  oj  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  1996. 
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The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  would  like  to  thank  the  following  organizations  and  individuals  for 
their  contributions  and  support  in  the  development  of  this  report  and  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Commission: 


Office  of  the  Governor 

Certification  Standards  and  Practices  Advisory  Council 

Office  of  PubUc  Instruction 

Board  of  PubHc  Education 

Board  of  Regents 

Montana  Education  Association 

School  Administrators  of  Montana 

Montana  School  Boards  Association 

Montana  Council  of  Deans  of  Education 
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Katherine  Schwinden 

Carol  Wicker 

Robert  Parisian 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Teaching  would  also  like  to  express  its  appreciation  to  Dr.  Claudette  Morton, 
the  principal  author  of  this  report,  and  to  Dr.  Ernie  Rose  and  Mike  Schwinden  who  served  as  primary 
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1 ,000  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1.10  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $1,100.00,  which  includes 
$1,100.00  for  printing  and  $.00  for  distribution. 


